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FOR THE NEW CODE. 


Tut Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 


of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 





lst. Teachers to whom the matter of nofation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying une, together with similar pictorial help as regards “me; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, every Teacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 


t= Text books—The Junior Course, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 6d, ; Choral Primer, same prices 
Penny Educators (Choral Harmony, Nos, 110, 111, 118, 114, ete.) ; The Code Singer, in penny numberr, 
or in threepenny parts with wrapper, ready shortly. 


In all the above-mentioned, the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, and these works oan be 
used by very young pupils. 


FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil ms¢ learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a nec ssity tor the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


t= Text books—The Graduated Course, Is. or 1s. 6d.; The Pupil’s Handbook (ce-taining the songs 
exercises, etc., given in The Graduated Course), two parts, 3d. each : The Choral Primer, 6d. in wrapper, 
or in penny numbers, In the first two works, the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn, training the 
pupil to dispense with such aid : in the Choral Primer the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, the 
amount of work to be accomplished being less in consequence. 
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In Penny Numbers, Monthly. 
CHORAL HARMONY, 


FDITED BY Pav D foLviLLe. 


& Selection of Music, chieflyof an easy cha acter. Each number contains from fous 


to eight pages of Part Mus: printed in bold type. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNTr TO TEACHERS. 


The numbers marked ¢ are easy; those marked * have an Accompaniment. 
All the music is for four voices unless otherwise stated. 


~~ 


COMTENTS OF YVOLUME I, 


SECULAR. 


Let no darkening cloud annoy 

The Reapers 

There is a Ladye sweet and kind 

Gentle Spring 

And now we say to all, Good night 

The Fountain 

Good Morning 

Swiftly, swiftly, glide we along 

May-Day 

Harvest time 

Glossary of musical terms 

Spring time 

Freedom 

Rosy May 

The Daisies 

The song of the hunter 

Summer’s Call Colville. 

Midnight Donizetti. 

Hark, the curfew’s solemn sound 3 v. 

Attwood. 

Serene and mild Webbe. 

How sweet how fresh this vernal day 
Paxton. 

Cocking. 

Callcott. 


German. 
Colville. 

Ford. 
Colville. 


Colville. 
Bradbury. 
Colville. 
Colville. 
Storace. 


Silcher. 
Scottish. 
Scottish. 

Mozart. 

Rainer. 


Stars of the summer night 
Thyrsis, when he left me 
The Coquette 
The Exquisite 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio 3 v Callcott. 
Swiftly from the mountain’s brow Webbe. 
It is better to laugh than be sighing — 
onizetti. 


Neithardt. 


Hark the hollow wood resounding 
J. S. Smith. 
Hine. 
Schneider. 
K. Smith. 


It was an English ladye bright 
Joyful be, gay and free 

Sweet Peace 

O lady fair 

The last rose of summer 

The Skylark’s song 

Spring morning 

Come and join our trusty circle 
The Forest ; 

Sweet love loves May 

Glad May-day 

Good Night 

Bright bubbling fountain 

From Oberon, in fairyland 

Hear those soothing sounds 

The Chap: 1 

’'Tis dawn, the lark is singing 
Thrice hail, happy day 

Home! Home! 

Come joy, with merry roundelay 


Moore. 
Mendelssohn. 
Schneider. 

Gabler. 
Karow. 
Silcher. 
Neithardt. 
Hulme. 
Waelrent 
Stevens 
Beethoven. 
Kreutzer. 
G. Webb. 
German. 
Pax. 
German. 
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Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph 
The Gleaners 

The sight singers 

Hail festal day 5 wv. 

Thy voice, O Harmony 

Rural pleasure 

See the Sun’s first gleam 

The Sprite Queen 

The Sun’s gay beam 

Behold the morning gleaming 


SACRED. 
O praise the Lord 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
Hark the loud triumphant strains 
(Kyrie from 12th Service). 
Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
Be joyful in God 
Characters used in music 
Musical Signs and Abbreviations 
How firm a foundation 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To us a Child of hope is born Mason. 
Hark, the herald angels Arnold. 
Hallelujah! R. A. Smith. 
Make a joyful noise. R. A. Smith. 
Sanctus Camidge. 
Sing unto God R. A. Smith. 
Great God of Hosts Fowle. 
O God, forasmuch as without Thee 
( Collect). Fowle. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
R. A. Smith, 
Holloway. 


Birch. 
Mendelssohn. 
Martini. 
hossini. 
Webbe. 
Kreutzer, 
Schuffer. 


Weber. 
Weber. 


Colville. 


Mozart. 


Webbe. 
Pleyel. 
Colville. 


Mozart. 
Banister. 


Hymn on Gratitude 
Come unto Me 
Now to Lim who can uphold us Smith, 
O Father, whose Almighty power (Judas) 
Handel. 
Colville. 
R. A. Smith. 
Mason. 
Bradbury 
Portogallo. 
J.J. S. Bird. 
J. J. S. Bird. 
Colville. 
Russian. 
Douland. 


There is a land of pure delight 
The earth is the Lord’s 
Jerusalem, my glorious home 
Walk about Zion 

He shall come down like rain 
Blessed are those servants 
Enter not into judgment 

Ode on Resignation 

Hark, the Vesper Hymn 
The hour of prayer 
Thanksgiving Anthem 

God save the Queen 

God bless our native land 
Forgive, blest shade 
Morning prayer 


Callcott 
Herold 


Volume t., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 
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Singers’ Salaries. 


Qn 
‘\J|.N the capital cities of Continental Europe 
i the operatic season has already set in, the 
theatres specially affected to the produc- 
tion of lyric dramas are drawing remunerative 
audiences nightly, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing so to do for several months to come. The 
opera-houses of Lerlin, Vienna, and Munich, in 
which tbe ordinary price of an orchestra stall is 


Ss 


| 


303 


been so generally and assiduously cultivated in 
this country as it is now, and theatre-going, 


| which within the remembrance of middle-aged 


men was looked upon even by the well-to-do as 


| @ luxurious recreation, to be indulged in but 


| 


about six shillings, and the maximum charge | 


for a seat of that class on “extra” nights rarely | 4 he sian! tat oal 
exceeds half-a-sovereign, more than pay their way, | 9¢ ©ven concert-giving, on the other hand—in 


and open their doors to the public every evening 
throughout at least forty-four weeks of the fifty- 
two. They are supported, it is true—and to no 
inconsiderable amount—by subventions, con- 
tributed to their exchequers by the Sovereigns of 
Prussia, Austria, and Bavaria; but, on the other 
hand, they perform from fifty to seventy stosk 
operas in the course of each year, besides pro- 
ducing several new works in a very efficient, 
costly, and tasteful manner. ‘These novelties 
necessitate an outlay which, as a rule, is covered 
by the subventions, and the managements con- 
trive, with nightly performances and moderate 
prices, to make both ends meet at the end of the 
year, as well as to keep up liberal and compre- 
hensive superannuation funds. 
facts, which are indisputable, what, we would 
ask, is the operatic prospect for the winter season 
of 1884-5, in this gigantic metropolis? Of the 
two magnificent theatres to which the London 
public is accustomed to look for performances of 
opera with a confideuce partly traditional and 
partly justified by the actual experience of past 
years, Iler Majesty’s Theatre, having at a com- 
paratively recent date been the scene of a singu- 
larly unsuccessful operatic enterprise, is closed, 
and, so far as opera is concerned, likely to remain 
shut for an indefinite period of time. Covent- 
garden, after a long and splendid musical career, 
identified in the popular memory with the names 
and achievements of well-nigh all the most ac- 
complished vocalists who have visited these shores 
during the last quarter of a century, has been 
converted into a circus; and the shouting of 
clowns and neighing of horses will soon resound 
within those precincts which, only a few months 
ago, were still the chief stronghold of London 
musical and fashionable society. It may fairly 
be assumed that these startling facts and emi- 
nently unsatisfactory prospects are not the out- 
come of any falling-off on the part of the British 
public in regard for the musical art, or in appre- 


ciation of the lyric drama. Music has never 


In contrast to these | 





rarely, has of late years become a habit with all 
classes of society save the very poorest. Although 
the number of London theatres has been largely 
increased since the days of Buckstone and Kean, 
theatrical enterprise is for the most part remu- 
nerative, and lessees of deservedly popular houses 
enjoy incomes which the State does not deem 
insufficient to reward the labours Cabinet 
Ministers and Bishops. Operatic undertakings 


of 


fact, the majority of entertainments in which 
vocal and instrumental music plays the more 
important part—are, making but few exceptions, 
synonymous with pecuniary loss to their “ entre- 
preneurs.” It is an open secret that, during the 
past year, for instance, nearly all the entertain- 
ments in question have failed to pay their ex- 
penses, whilst sume few have culminated in 
financial calamities calculated to exercise a deeply 
depressing effect upon the spirits of caterers for 


| the music-loving public of this Metropolis. 


Why, it will naturally be asked, do tragedy, 
comedy, operetta, and burlesque pay their pro- 
moters handsomely, whilst opera spells “ruin” 
even more unmistakeably now than of yore? 
The reason is not far to seek. Vocalists of the 
present day possessing abilities that may be held 
to qualify them to secure public favour, or even 
toleration, upon the lyric stage, exhibit—with 
exceptions so rare as to be scarcely worth alluding 
to—a deplorable tendency to set a value upon 
their services which is wholly incompatible with 
the commercial success of any operatic under- 
taking. The time has come when, with. all 
possible seriousness, and as much in their own 
interest as in that of their unfortunate em- 
ployers, a word in season should be spoken to 
these artists. In view of the misfortunes they 
have wrought, and of the lamentable state of 
affairs they have brought about, we can no 
longer hesitate to remind them that extravagant 
salaries to stars of various magnitudes have 
totally wrecked more than one stout managerial 
ship, and threaten to render others unseaworthy. 
We may admonish them that, if they persist 
in pretensions unjustified by their capacity for 
attracting money to the treasury of the theatre 
or concert-room at which they are engaged, they 
will, one of these days, discover with consternation 
that they have performed the singularly in- 
judicious feat proverbially known as “ killing 
the goose with the golden eggs.” Sooner or later, 
as matters now stand, it is inevitable that the 
more rapacious opera-singers -those more par- 
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a j 
ticularly whose extortions are prompted by the | 


conviction that managers are at their mercy— 


must find themselves perforce constrained to be | 
content with reasonable rates of remuneration. | 
We would wish, as a salutary lesson to vocalists | 


of this class who conspicuously over-estimate their 


worth in the musical market, that they should | 


‘combine their resources,” and form a Joint Stock 
Opera Company on the fundamental principie of 


exorbitant salaries and high prices of admission, | 


A brief experiment of this description would 
reuder them painfully fymiliar with the sorrows 
of an impresario who sees his labour wusted and 
his capital slipping through his fingers in a hope- 
less endeavour to make his receipts balance his 
expenditure, and might perhaps awaken in their 


breasts some spark of sympathy with the despair | 
of an intelligent hard-working man, doomed to see | 


his solvency dependent upon the caprices of a few 


irrational and selfish persons, who, in reality, | 


stand every whit as urgently in need of his 


pecuniary resources and business cajtacities as he | 


does of their professional talent. 


A retrospective glance at opera-house and con- | 


cert-room annals can scarcely fail to startle any 


acquainted with the scale of payment to great 
singers that obtained from twenty to thirty 
years ago, as well as that which contemporary 
vocalists have succeeded in establishing and are 
strenuously striving to maintain, What was the 


fee for singing at a’ concert asked by the gifted | 
Giulia Grisi and her inimitable husband, Mario | 
Fifteen pounds or thereabouts, even | 


di Candia? 
when those surpassing songsters were in the 
zenith of their powers and popularity. 


career demands and obtains a hundred guineas for 


singing a couple of ballads in the course of an | 


afternoon or evening, was glad, when his voice 
was at its best, to accept an engagement for him- 
self and his talented wife at Drury Lane, their 
joint salaries amounting to fifty pounds a week. 


Madame Sainton, when as Miss Dolby, she was | 


universally recognised as the finest contralto 
singer in this country, was content with an 
honorarium of eight guineas for her services in 
concert or oratorio. 
greatest English vocalists of her day, sang nightly 


in leading operatic parts for twenty pounds a | 
week, the salary that was also deemed an ade- | 
quate remuneration for similar services by those | 
eminent tenor singers, Messrs. Ilarrison, Temple- | 


ton, and Wilson, as well as by that accomplished 
artist, Mr. Romer. Examples could be multi- 
plied, almost without number, of the relatively 
moderate terms that were asked by vocalists and 
accorded by impresarii at the time when those 
who provided musical recreation for the people 


Mr, | 


Sims Reeves, who in the autumn of his brilliant | 


Miss Paton, one of the | 
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were able to entertain a reasonable expectation 
that they would recoup their outlay, and even 
earn a certain amount of profit on their under- 
takings. Ilow can they hope to do so nowadays, 
when—to cite only three salient instances of the 
exaggerated demands put forward by prime donne 
—Madame Adelina latti is paid for her doubt- 
less inimitable performances at the rate of four 
hundred guineas a night. Madame Albani claims 
one hundred and seventy-five guineas for singing 
at a* Brighton concert, and Madame Christine 
Nilsson declines to charm any audience by dis- 
coursing inost excellent music at a lower figure 
than two hundred and ten pounds sterling? Such 
are the fees exacted in the Year of Grace 1834 
by songstresses of indisputable talent for singing 
two or, mayhap, three songs, with an interval 
of an hour between each effort. Artists of in- 
ferior standing are not less prone than their 
betters to claim exorbitant fees for performances 
of a similar, though far less attractive, character. 
It is all very well to talk vaguely about demand 
creating supply; but operatic managers and 
speculators in concerts are only human beings 


| after all, and cannot be expected to persist in 
right-minded person who may happen to be | 


ruining themselves serially, either to amuse the 
public or to enrich the professional voealist. Of 


| course nobody can help them but themselves; 


they have, however, the remedy to their most 


| deadly ill in their own hands, aid we cordially 


recommend them to employ it. Let them, one 
and all, make a firm stand against the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the leading executant 
artists of the present day, and those pretensions 
cannot but collapse like punctured windbags, with 
advantageous results to the afilicted manager, the 
vexed public—at present stinted of a recreation in 
which it delights—and, in the long run, to the 
overweening “stars” themselves.—Laly Tele- 
graph. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY i 
A alike to the voca'ist, the j-iaiis', the o gan sa a 
the harmoniumist, giving them a reading pow r wit h 
otherwise they could only attain aft rmeny ver r’- uv; 
and also enabling them better to u wlerstan | an! a - 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, th manic 
which they perform. A ciass fa- study is now fi ric 
for particulars of which refer to the adveitiscmen 





Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price S:x Shillings. 

ELECTEb® HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius 
onar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 
cla-s cal authors, arranged for part singing, wiih instru- 
mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-no‘e. 

Chap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 
peuce each. 
Edinburgh : Johns'one, Hunter, and Co. 
London: Hamilion, Adams, and Co. 
And all bookseller. 











The Ceehnic of the Organ. 


By Freprric ArcHER. 


Tet technic governing the proper manipu- 
‘}) lation of the organ keyboard has remained 
"undeveloped until recent years. 
that the adoption of a perfect leyato touch has 
always been considered necessary, but the neglect 
of the art of registration, absence of phrasing, and 
want of emotional expression, has served to de- 
grade the instrument to the level of a mere 
musical machine, and convert the organist into 
an automaton. The former faulty mechanical con- 
struction of the organ rendered it impossible for 
players of the past to produce contrasted effects 
of tone and touch, but, thanks to the improve- 
ments introduced by French, English, and 
American builders, results can now be obtaitied 
of which our predecessors had not the slightest 
premonition. 

It is, however, passing strange that Germany 
in the matter of organ construction has not kept 
pace with other nations; the “action” 1s still 
clumsy and ill-made, the mechanical accessories 
of the most primitive description, and the touch 
heavy and uneven. The persistent refusal of 
German builders to introduce that indispensable 
attribute, a swell organ of adequate size, also 
tends to make matters worse. 

As a natural outcome of this state of things the 
Teutonic organists are crude and indifferent per- 
formers, who wade through Bach or the severely 
scholastic lucubration of his modern imitators in 
unemotional fashion that but ill accords with the 
advanced school of musical thought, which has 
reached a climax in the works of Wagner. 

It is most desirable that the study of the art 
of organ playing should be prefaced by some 
practical experience at the piano keyboard, for 
although the advantages arising therefrom are not 
apparent at once, they are subsequently realised 
by the earnest student, when he has passed his 
first stage of elementary study. The tone-pro- 
ducing media of the two instruments differ 
essentially, in the one case sounds owing their 
origin to the vibration of strings set in motion 
by percussion, and in the other by the passage of 
compressed air through pipes; the sound thus 
generated ceasing simultaneously with the re- 
moval of the finger from a key, yet an absolutely 
unalterable and altogether independent system of 
fingering in the latter case is not so essential as 
is generally supposed. In order to educate the 
hand for the instrument, constant change of 
finger for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
sostenuto and legato effect is at first indispensable, 
but when the student has acquired facility in th's 
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| respect, and when the muscular power of the 


fingers has been thereby developed, and their 
independent action secured, a “mixed” method 
of using them can be resorted to with advantage. 

A mistaken idea prevails in many quarters that 


| practice on the organ unfits the hand for the 


It is true | 





pianoforte, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is im- 
proved by the method of its employment in con- 
nection with the former instrument. Nothing 
creates so perfect a /egato touch, and effectually 
removes a conspicuous defect that characterizes 
so many modern pianists, viz: “ thumping.” 

Mendelssohn was a prominent example of a per- 
former, whose technic on both instruments was 
equally good. No less a man than Robert Schu- 
mann was also thoroughly conscious of the truth 
of my assertion and did not hesitate to express his 
conviction in the Musikalische Haus und Lebens 
Regeln in these positive terms :—‘‘ Never miss an 
opportunity of practising on the orgau, for there 
is no other instrument that so effectually corrects 
impurity of style and touch.” 

The following general hints will be found of 
great service to young students when commencing 
to wake themselves practically acquainted with 
the primary features of organ playing. 

‘Lhe fingers should be placed tirmly on the sur- 
face of the keys and each note pushed firmly and 
evenly down by the muscular action of the finger 
only, the wrist remaining perfectly supple. 

‘lhe notes must not be struck forcibly, as by 
80 doing a “choppy” effect is produced, and the 
amount of tone is not increased by such a process, 

In passing from one note to another, particular 
care must be exercised lest the first should be 
retained too long, 8o as to produce a blurred effect 
when the next is heard, 

Every note of a chord must be heard con- 
currently, and all combined motion of the parts 
must be executed in a similar manner. 

When a tolerable amount of proficiency has 
been attained in this preliminary method of 
fingering, the oscillatory use of the thumb should 
be acquired for the purpose of executing a des- 
cending scale with the left, perfectly legato, at 
trst simply and afterwards in combination with 
other notes. 

This device, of which I believe I am the origin- 
ator, not only saves much change of finger, but 
enables an expert to produce /egato effects in 
intricate progressions otherwise impossibls. 

The modus operandi in the case of the right 
hand, may be thus explained. In the case of the 
left, the process is precisely similar, although of 
course reversed, 

The under side of the thumb must be placed on 
the front edge of the key (where it should be 
allowed to rest as far as the first joint) its upper 
end being raised just above the level of the manual 
by a depression of the wrist. Then the first joint 
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must be bent backward as far as possible over the 


next key below, and when this is accomplished the 


next must be raised and the thumb dexterously | 


straightened on a lower key by a simultaneous 
action; it can then be pressed down with ease. 
The effect to the ear will be precisely as though 
two fingers were used. In order to render the 


thumb sufficiently pliable considerable practice | 


will, of course, be necessary, but the time thus 
occupied will be profitably employed, 

The next point demanding attention is the 
acquirement of a “double touch” by the same 
hand, whereby a melody may be played Jegato 
accompanied by staccatv chords, aud other similar 
effects be produced. 
mechanism here becomes specially apparent in 
order to produce the desired result. Many writers 
of the French school have employed this method 
of prodacing varied effects, on the same manual, 
and familiarity with their works (although, with 
the exception of Guilmant and a few others, they 
are not moulded in classic shape,) enables the 
intelligent student to render important compo- 
sitions of more orthodox pattern in a manner 


instruments of limited resources. Even in the 
interpretation of fugues it is of the highest im- 
portance that an organist should possess this 
thorough command of /egato and staccato “ touch” 
by the same hand in order to render them with 
clearness and with due regard to the distinct 
enunciation of the “subject,” especially in con- 
trapuntal passages of involved contruction. 

“ Phrasing,” although not strictly within the 


province of technic, is so largely dependent on it | 


The importance of neat | 





then the counter subject should be investigated, 
in order to discover whether the manner of its 
construction is sufficiently at variance with the 
principal theme to render it at all times suffi- 
ciently distinctive without special treatment. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will instance a 
subject made up of sustained nutes, with a coun- 
ter subject of florid character, when even without 
the use of staccato and legato effects it will always 
remain perfectly distinct. If, on the other hand, 
the contrapuntal material is of similar character, 
then it will be necessary to phrase in such a 
manner that the requisite clearness shall be main- 
tained throughout, and the subject be invested 
with a distinct individuality, both of contrasted 
tonal effects and manipulative contrivance. 

Phrasing may be accurately defined as musical 
punctuation, and its disregard has had the effect 
of rendering the performance of a great many 
otherwise excellent organists a tangled web of 
wearisome incoherence. 

It will be found that a firmer and more deter- 
mined pressure is requisite on the great and swell 


; manuals than on the choir, and in the execution 
that cannot be accomplished by other means on | 


? 


of passages on the “full organ” wrist action will 


| become necessary, but the choir simply requires 


for its mechanical features that a few words on | 


the subject seem pertinent. So-called orthodox 
organists ignore utterly this important adjunct 
of a legitimate rendering of organ compositions in 
the strict school, and the large majority of players 
do not seem to realise its importance even when 
transferring to the instrument works of lighter 
texture not originally written for it. 

It is accomplished by adroit use of keyboards, 
aided by skilful use of the Swell Pedal, and 
judicious registration. 
varied expression, etc., which are produced by the 
fingers only on the pianoforte, are here mainly 


formance of 


delicate finger pressure. 

A charming effect is often produced by using 
two manuals simultaneously with one hand. The 
thumb is most easily available, and facility in its 
oscillatory use will be found of special service in 
attempting this mechanical process. Sometimes 
the upper fingers of the right hand can be used 
on the great, while the remainder of the parts are 
executed on the choir by the thumb of the right 
and all the fingers of the left hand. In the per- 
orchestral music, this species of 
mechanism is almost a sine qua non, 

The use of the pedal-board is a subject of 


| special study: but I would earnestly advise the 


In other words, effect of | 


careful avoidance of the German method of in- 
variably using the toes of each foot alternately, 
rather than the toes and heels, as even in staccato 
passages the latter method is far preferable to the 
former. 

As in the case of the manuals, there are three 


| distinct touches to be acquired by the feet, viz., 


accomplished by mechanical accesories. I have | 


always found it desirable.to impress on students 


the necessity for mentally producing effects that | 


are not apparent to the ear when playing any 
composition worth attention, for instance, in the 
case of an emphasized note, it is always well to 
apply increased pressure, for although it produces 


no audible difference, it assists them very ma- | 


terially in shaping a phrase properly. 
In fugue-playing, the subject should first be 
carefully considered, and its character determined; 


the sfaccatv, half-staccato, and the legato, all of 
which are of equal importance. 

The extended use of the toe and heel of the 
same foot in the execution of third and even 
fourth, is also not only justifiable in many in- 
stances, but to be preferred; often rendering the 
crossing of the feet unnecessary, in using a more 
perfect legato. 


Phrasing is quite as practicable on the peda's 


| as on manuals, and too much attention cannot be 


paid to this important detail. 














All unnecessary movements of the body, eve™ 
while executing extended pedal passages, should 
be carefully avoided, and all appearance of effort 
carefully concealed. Nothing is more distractive 
to an audience, or more unpleasant to witness 
than the restless swaying of the body to and fro 
on the part of an organist while engaged in the 
interpretation of a composition.— Musical Review. 





Speaking at Glasgow on “ Dress,” Mr. Oscar 
Wilde said a Laneashire mill-girl, with a shawl 
over her shoulders and wearing clogs, knew more 
about dress than a fashionable London lady 
recently returned from Paris, because in the 
former case there was comfort, while in the latter 
there was discomfort, He was sad to see in the 
newspapers that such and such a colour was to 
be the fashion. Colour was viewed by an artist 
asa piano by a musician. It was a combination 
of the one and the harmony of the other that 
made beauty. What would people say if a musical 
paper stated that B flat was to be the fashionable 
note next winter ? 

The Aberdeen Free Presbytery have unani- 
mously resolved to remit to the Committee on 
Religion and Morals to take steps to put down 
balls and dancing assemblies. The Rev. Mr. 
Bannatyne, who proposed the motion, charac- 
terised balls and dancing parties as “promiscuous 
gatherings of people of both sexes for indulging in 
springs and flings, and artistic circles, and close- 
bosomed whirlings.” The meeting also condemned 
betting and Sunday travelling. 

In a paper on “The Effects of Inebriety on the 
Vocal and Respiratory Organs,” before the Society 
for the Stutly and Cure of Inebriety, in the rooms 
of the Medical Society of London, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, on Tuesday afternoon, January 
6th, at four o’clock, Dr. Lennox Browne will relate 
the experience as to alcohol of over 300 pro- 
fessional vocalists. 

A musical scandal, the like of which has never 
been witnessed there before, was recently enacted 
at a concert given at Vienna, in the large hall of 
the Conservatoire, by Dr. Hans von Buelow, who 
but a few months was the hero of a similar 
scene at the Grand Opera House at Berlin. The 
concert hall was crowded, and amongst the 
audience were the Archduchess Valérie, Archduke 
Karl Ludwig, Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria, 
and many leading members of the aristocracy 
The programme included Beethoven's overture 
to “Egmont.” After the previous numbers had 
been played Herr von Buelow stepped forward 
to the front of the platform, and taking frow 


his pocket that morning’s issue of the Frem- | 


denblatt addressed the audience in a tone of 
mingled ill-temper and irony. He said that the 
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journal in question had found fault with his pre- 
vious rendering of Beethoven’s “ Egmont,” and 
that, as he would not like to wrong the great 
composer again, his orchestra would play instead 
the ‘‘ Academical Overture” of the Austrian 
Brahms. The public indignantly protested, and 
called for Beethoven's overture, which after some 
hesitation on the part of Herr von Buelow, was 
produced. Brahms’ “ Academical Overture” was 
then expected, but Herr von Buelow, after put- 
ting on his overcoat, once more addressed the 
audience. ‘I cannot render it on the pianoforte,” 
he said, “and my musicians are too tired to play 
it themselves.” It would be difficult to describe 
the angry feeling roused among the public by 
Herr von Buelow’s behaviour. It is question- 
able whether he will ever be asked to play in 
Vienna again. Neither the presence of Royalty 
nor the fact that he was performing to the most 
musical and appreciative audience in Europe 
prevented him from giving vent to his wounded 
vanity by an unseemly and unjustifiable mani- 
festation. 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” Ail 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal scare 
mly, price one penny, in ‘Choral Harmony, No. 59. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternaster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘*Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing unto 
20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The ear h is the Lord's 
71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth 
be be the Lord 
75 2Great and marvellous 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
{eal about Zion - - - 
He shall come down like rain - 


"wns °V N 


- American, 
Bradbury. 
Portogallo. 


{ Blessed are those servants - y. F. S. Bird. 
- Dao. 


43 2 Enter not into judgment : 

60 Butinthelastdays - - . Mason. 

6 ye= isthe Lord - : - + American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - Do 


69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength -  Surgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord  Cad/coét. 
8 1 will arise and go to my father - Cecil. 

Blessed are the people - - - Amerwan. 
86 =I ape afat when they said untome - Cadlcott. 


129 Ble are the poor in spirit - Naumann. 
336 {? Lord, we praise thee - - . Mozart. 
3° | The Lord’s prayer - . . Denman. 
t O praise the Lord - - - - Weldon. 
4°. Iwill love thee, O Lord - - Hummel. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternost +r Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 















































































Choral Harmony—(continued) 
VOLUME III—(continued). 
The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 





107 »A thousand miles from land -~ - Root Song should breathe. Colville. When thy lone 
= The rising storm « . . ° Creapek heart, Colville. The hardy sailor braves. Arnold 
© The tempest - . . . Whitaker | 11§ ) The Junior Course 
108 Prayer in the storm . - - Himmel | to { on the 
©Morn onthe waers + ~ = - - Czapck | 120) Letter-note Method. 
~Shipahoy - - . . - Moore | 121 Night's shade no longer (Moses) . Rossini 
§ Land ho : . . - G. Ff. Webbe Awuke the song of merry greeting - Swiss 
SeThe heaving of the lead e, Shield | 122 Sweet evening hour - - - Callcott 
& Home at last - - . . Storace Fairy glee - : - - - . Percy 
109 While all is hushed - . . - Kreutzer The time for singing - . . German 
Hark, the Goddess Diana - - Spofforth 123. : May morning - - - - Flotow 
The morn unbars the gates of light . Davy : Wuen from the east + - = Old Melody 
Old Towler - . : - . © Shied ; Lay by employment - . Nuschutz 
110 Practice in Simple Time  Huther, friends and neighbours Hungarian 
art Practice in Compoand Time 2, Now pluck the verdant oaken leaf Silcher 
112 Psalmody selections. 14 popular hymns and tunes. | 124 = Cornish May-song - * »* Muller 
113 Exercises in Modulation S Gather your rosebuds . - - Lawes 
114 Studies in Modulation, 9 part-songs, etc :— & Lo, country sport . -_ Weelkes 
Round for 4 v. Colville. That setting sun. Graun Queen of May . e . - Root 
How doth fond memory. //eye/. A voice is in the : Here’sabank = - . . Bohemian 
western. Colvill. See how beneath the. Zderwmin : Come lasses and lads - Old English 
All under the leafy. Reeves. Mustapha. Reeves | 125 : Happy nymphs and happy swains Shield 





MUSICAL WORKS AND TEACHING APPLIANCES 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing sMethod. 


[For complete list of publications, appliances, etc., send a stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. 
CoLviItxx, 47, Lismore Road, London, N.W., who will also supply Teachers with specimen copies, post 
free, to twice the value of stamps forwarded from 1d. to 1s.] 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing, on the Letter-note Method, In 
this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, ls. The songs, exercises, 
ete., published separately under the title of ‘‘ The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

E ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s. 6d. ; in wrapper, 1s. The songs, 
exercises, etc., published separately under the title of ‘‘ The Elementary Singing Master,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. The songs, exercises, etc., 
published separately under the title of ‘‘ The Choral Guide,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

THE JUNIOR COURSE, 4 course of elementary practice in singing, on the Letter-note Method. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Arranged for two trebles, with ad 4d, bass. In penny 
numbers. 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of elementary training on the Letter-note Method. In this 
course the notes.are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. 
The notes are lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers: part 1, six numbers, stitched in wrapper, 3d. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published CHoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one 
penny, including the music. 

HARMONY, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 
4 to 8 pages, printed either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists ot contents on application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in Letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, one penny. 

FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 
128, 135, 148, 156, 157, 162, 174, elc., one penny each, 

PENNY EDUCATORS, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral 
Harmony, each of which illusirates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will 
themselves provide outline courses of instruction.’ The following are already published: Choral Harmony, 
No. 110, Practice in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and 
Studies in Modulation ; No, 141, Practice in Chromatic Interval. Other numbers are in preparation. 





London : F, PITMAN, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & Co. 
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